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Agricultural. 
rHE CATTLE COMMISSIONERS. 
We I f the Cattle Com- 
1 to the Legis- 


pleuro-pneu- 


> ’ 
mepor 


the 
ey accordingly 
Indeed they held 
ir simply as a precaution 
ity of outbreak of the | 


gna 


importation of rin- 


e was at that time an 

tification to every 
by the 
wuthorities, sec- | 


° | 
ntelligent commis- 


iearn that 


the State 
er of a gener 


al spread of a 


¢ cattle has 4 
eedom fr m an attack secured, | 
ioners are enti- 
mmunity for the 
ive performed their 
ory of the introduction 

eumonia in this 
id before our read- 
allude to it here. 
s delays occurred 
regard to it; how 
to act, when the 


m in the plainest 


KS 


e Opposition to any 


se who know but 
g of the dise ise, and in some 
w had the opportunity, but 
emseives, 
: n is not to be 
We k + that the same dila- 
. England, when the/ 
from cattle imported 
Prof. Gamgee foresaw the! 
‘ wa = ‘ 
} | rth, | 
. - that point is now 
ersy, ae 
, e, and 
iy of 
ed 
y recomme . 
re-fibed isolation and 
stren siy prs , 
2 y effectual cure, and for 
ynter ~ 
€ ’ the farmers are now 
“kiilng ¢ 


) willing. It is certainly 
y or zs 

vr any man to have been right, 
ething . 
. nted the way in an hour of 


e point 
ama to ) 
° cy I the tumuift 
emer i at 
n, to |} 1 and 


ive slliencet 


of public 
convinced 
m to see the error of 
s deserving of vast credit 
admitted that had 


1OW 


Big ac: ( Ke the out’et, it would 
have save 1 large part of the 
twenty n s, which a neglect to heed 
the early wa g cost 


e their mistake 


to see it now. 


y obstacles. Had} 


t forget that we made the 





Hlassachusetts ¥ loughman| ANOTHER FLORIDA LETTER. 


| The fullowing extracts from a letter writ- 
|} ten by a gentleman in Florida, to a friend 


Official Organ of the N. E. Agricultural Society,)| in the North, will be read with interest. ered, and you fear a rain or a storm, or you 


| We are happy to announce that the writer 


5) & 52 North Market Street, Besten| will soon furnish the Ploughman with a|adviéeir, bring what labor saving machines 


series of original articles on Florida, its peo- 


ple, resources, ete. 


| VOLUSIA, FLORIDA, 
| Dee, 21, 1867. 


Dear Sir: There is no doubt, a great 
inducement for you to come here; ihere are 
gieat inducements for any man of any ener- 
gy to come here—we are almost without 
energy, and an infusion of energy from the 
far North would be highly beneficial to us. 
| To a man seeking for a fortune, all he wants 
is an opportunity; we have the opportuni- 

ties, but have no one who can grasp these 
| opportunities. 


| 


The chances for a real live 
|man are many here, but we are so used to 


| bei se 
| being amongst good chances, and failing to omen om the merehes near the senerast. 


profit by them, that 
ourselves, 


we have ceased to exert | 
| You say it would bea great sacrifice to | 
‘leave all city comforts and live in the wild | 
woods of Florida. You are right. It would 
be a great sacrifice, but as you say your aim 
isto make money, I say to you then, do as you | 
see persons do when they take a cold water | 
bath—shut your eyes and plunge. So will 
it be with coming here—“ go it blind,” and 
when you get here, adapt yourself to cireum- 
stances, and home comforts will be added 
unto you gradually. 

You are right in regard to your plan of 
coming out here and planting orange trees, 
and doing something in the mean time to 
pay expenses. That is just what I would 
advise you to do. I can only regret that 
you could not have been here in October, 
instead of January. January is one of our | 
busiest months, and at that time we are | 
straining every nerve, (that is, when we take 
the trouble to strain anything at all) to get | 
our ground ready for crops. You might| 





| probably get some land in by the time you| 
| speci‘y, March or April, but you would have | 
{to “hurry up your cakes,” to do it. You | 
would require some little time to look 
around and get youa piece of land that | 
would suit you—and if you were any ways | 
hard to please, that would take some time ; | 
then you would have to fence, to grub and 
to dsaden your trees,—then to break up 
your land, and very probably, burn it off¢ 
Now with the difficulty of ge:ting any one to 
assist you, this would seem a hopeless task ; 
but energy, perseverance and skill, will ac- | 


complish wonders. After you had some-| 


’ 








States would find, in regard to help, and the | 


Lhe urged the sus-| loan of this and that thing—but when you shake hands with you in friendship. I can | 
nol the importa | come here, come independently—come On|) j:0ve¢ in any man who was not on,both| 
new the commis-| your own hook; come prepared to ask nO} 40, at the same time. When you read in| 
tarvers in England | favors. Come with all your tools, seeds,) 1. «uitra radical” papers that we of the| : , , ‘ 
|| large farms, but in the want of capital and/| nct compete in close management with com- | 
| labor, at such rates as farmers can afford to|mon farmers. The condition of classes,| all parts as often as required, I came to the| be he farmer, gardener, or country gentle- 
All land and no capital, is like a|whether rich or poor, can generally be| conclusion that if a patent fertili er could} man, 


the stoppage | furniture for your shanty, and aeons South have been doing some yery crue 
. . thi “ . ; 
of livecattle from abroad. | come with everything “ cut and dried,” ready |deeds to northern men and freedmen, just 


\take it as I wrote in the commencement of | P*Y- 


to go to work a week after you land here» 
| and you can’t help but do well. Don’t im- 
| agine you are going to have an easy time of 
it, but come prepared to work your way 
| through all of the many difficulties that will 
| surround you. Don’t come believing this | 
| the paper “land of flowers,” for you will | 
| .urely find it tne same old “ mother earth ” | 


” 


have led those who may | you left in Massachusetts, only in a more | th 


| genial clime; you will have to knock a living | 
|outof her just as you would at home, 
our climate will afford you a more easy con- | 


only 


quest. 

If you had any idea of planting sugar cane 
this coming year, you will be too late. We 
plant cane from the 10th of December until 
the 15th of January. We generally set out 


Phere were plenty to find| orange trees in Fetraary, August or Sep- 
hold back and such were|tember. In fact, any time will do with a 


Chey cannot be| good amount of care being bestowed on 
Others | them. 


Tobacco can be set out any time on 


n from a want of knowledge | jand that is prepared to receive it. Corn is 


slow 
20 nd 
ed all re 
pe rature the disease or perhaps| planted from December 25th until April. 
se they sincere'y believed the disease | apprehend the firgt year you could not make 
not contagious. Through all these) enough to cover expenses, as everything 
nis the commis-| would be new and unhandy to you; besides 


nin the discharge of) it would take nearly a year to “southernize ”» 


duty, and the result 18 88ti8-/ your ideas in regard to planting, and ways 
selves and to the community. 


iragement, 


Mauy ¢ 


( man of 


meelf, an 


g community are especially due. 


> Sat 


staction of having 


y pe rmed their duty. 





trust that 


the experience of the past 


en sufficient to lead us to more prompt 
nuous action at the outset, in case 


iture attack of any well known con 


the commission, 
r, has rendered the State an 
e at very considerable sac- 
| to him as well as to his 
tor, Charles P. Preston, Esq., 

thanks and gratitude of the 


ners’ Report, which is brief, 


Fifteenth Report of the 


I 


of living, ec. 
You write in your letter that you judge I 
am engaged in gardening, and you are partly 
right and partly wrong. I will state my cir- 
cumstances. I am somewhat of an “amateur” 
in gardening. I want to test seeds, plants, 
ete., and see what will do well here, and 
when I succeed in finding those things which 
suit our climate, I shall make a specialty of 
them. As yet I have raised nothing for 
profit—I have been merely experimenting. 


When you come here you will see how we 
“ rebellious people” suffered from the visi- 
tation of “ Uncle Samuel’s” mighty hand. 
| You will have half the battle overcome in set- 





ry of the State Board of Agriculture, | ting amongst us, for you have something to 
¢ press and to be issued early in April. | goon; we had not—it was a hard fight with 
scmneniainsiliias aa poverty. We are fighting the fight still, and 
Some English farmers feed each head » ae to be seen who will whip. 
bck from a pint to a quart of molasses Bg vee Franklin said in one of his max- 
It is diluted and sprinkled on hay, talk to nieve the man who uses pretty 
; » 7 a’ z ' . 
is packed and left to ferment three ; ne gives out great inducements, 
for to be sure he has an axe to grind.” 
. . Now that is just so j aan 
lilinois is jubilant at having produced ep you ts a iron my case; my writing 
eller ation y 18 Section i 
‘ ent cotton crop, last year. There have an “axe to grind ” whi % Florida. : 
8000 bales raised in one county alone. |. : Sean ame Conelts 
ia ls a on fn ntl th in the following: We are without any social 
eNOS ton region 1s u . 
SP the Sens gion is in the southern advantages, we are without men of capital 
the State. 2 ’ 
Black ash brains or energy—we are morally stagnant, 


= » 
produce an abundance of fibrous root 


brst 


ven 


A fat bullock died recently at Manches 


He was seven years old and was 
© have weighed about 5,000 pounds, 
ut may have meant 


think that aby 
pounds less, 
The ap} 
re in so 
rve, 


Ne ¢ rop has been almost a tota 
me parts of the 


The Chronicle Says 

R brought to Trumbu)) Coun 
and Michigan. 

> The farmers in variot 
and Kane 
ie fires, 
been devastated, 
heavy, 


, and indeed other species of 
Sf, grow readily from the seeds, and as 


season, they are easily transplant- 
after they become of considerable 


Ohio Western 
apples are 
ty from In- 


18 sections of Mis. 
as have suffered Severely from 
In some sections whole farms 
and the losses are 


We have a good and fertile country, we 


have hopes for the future prosperity of our 
8 


Florida. 

With regard to the question of labor. 
Don’t expect much, if any help here. We 
have lost all confidence in the “ white gen- 
tlemen of color,” since they were made free, 
not from any prejudice of our own, however, 
but because of certain little peculiarities in 
our “sable brother;” which peculiarities 
may be expressed as follows: As a general 
thing he will not contract for a longer pe- 
riod than one day. He wiil use his freedom 
to his own advantage, (from his stand point 


l 





| $200 to $300, but they are exceedingly 


|#0 warm as to cause the perspiration to ap- 


—Itis said the average yearly yield of 


country, we have no schools, churches, 
factories,—we have none of the advantages 
of your civilized northern customs. But we 
want these things—and this is our axe. 
Should you come we hope others will follow, 
and in a little while we will have a pleasant 
place to live in, in the wild woods of 


‘of view) which consists in his having made 


an engagement with himself to go “ fishing ” 
jor “hunting,” just on the day on which 
|your harvest is ripe and ready to be gath- 





are about to plant a partioular crop. Now 


you can; dependon your on skill, your 

own muscle, and your own t.ole—with these 

advantages you can’t well be disappointed. 
° 7°. o . . 





Cotton don’t pay to raise: too much labor 
fora small return. When you come here 
you will see what will pay best. My idea is 
| that gardening for the northern markets wil! 


| yield the best and surest income. 
| . + . 


| You can buy what is called marsh ponies 


jat St. Augustine for from $75 to $100, cur- 
rency, but they do not as a general thing, 
know what corn is, nor have they ever been 
broken to a cart; they run wild the whole 











Oxen may be bought here at $80 to $125 
per yoke, but not such oxen as you have 
been accustomed to. Horses may sometimes 
be obtained from the people at high rates, 


scarce. 

When*,I wrote to you to send for the 
Jacksonville Union, it was publishing every 
week articles of interest on Florida—what 
to raise and how to raise. Its other literary 
abilities don’t amount to much, and it is rather 
too much “ Rad” to suit the times, which 
are not quite so “ Rad” as they used to br. 

. o 


. . * 

The people throughout the country are 
now busily engaged in boiling sugar. You 
will miss all the fun if you don’t come soon, 
This has been a fine year for cane, so very 
wet; cane is finer than it has been for years. 
I noticed some in tassel a few days ago, 
which is quite an‘unusual circumstance. 

1 go about in my shirt sleeves all day 
long, and even now as I write to you, it is 


pear quite freely. 

Iam glad to know you don’t look on us 
“ Rebs,” or “ ex-Rebs,” as a savage and 
bloodthirsty race. I should be glad if you 
would inform your acquaintances that we 
ought not to be judged by exceptional cases ; 
we have our hot blooded fools, no people 
can be free from them. We do not judge 
your people by the exam le of Hunniczut, 
in Virginia, nor do we want you to think 
we are all like Wirtz. We fought for what 


Goryespondence. 


DOES FARMING PAY’ 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

Any business may be said to pay, when it 
yields ineome enough to pay the legal rate 
of interest on the investment, and for all 
the labor and skill necessary to its proper 
management —this includes board, ete. 
Judged by this rate, (if profitable) the farm- 
ing property of New England should not 
only double every sixteen years, but there 
should be a large surplus accumulation of 
money earned over a mere living. Apply 
this rule to any strictly agricultural district. 
Can any such profits or accumulations be 
shown, or even one sixth of them? If not, 
this question is important. For we know 
that in mechanical, mercantile and manu- 
facturing business, etc., men hire money and 
labor fcr their business, and accumulate 
property with less exerticn, economy and 
self denials, than the farmer practices ; there- 
fore, it f.llows that the ‘armers of New 
England cannot afford to pay even six per 
cent for the capital necessary to the prose- 
cution of their business, as essential to it as 
water to move the water wheel, or the ruling 
rates of wages. 








answer this question. The writer concedes 
that farming in New England does not pay. 


be untrue, and an imputation upon the 
character of the yeomanry of New England, 
who, for close calculation, sound business 
judgment, persevering industry, and absolute 


any other, are unsurpassed by any class of 





we thought was right, and to make a sepa- | 


rate government for the “ sunny South,” | the question, and are as the mere dust in farming in New England does not pay as| concluded to give it,boping it may induce | fy 
the halance to the» 


fron courfetys* 2 Rage ere -eeewew shee veel 


» deci er" , rill fi he | . 
e declared agine for an instant, that you will find the | and never wavered, because I believed I was 
mported. After a great) tacilities that a new settler in your clder | aging right; you probatly did the same 


thing from the same feeling. I can now 


my letter—cum grano salis. 


Respectfully, Bs. @ &. 
Gia 
| 


—A farmer in lilinois sold wheat from | 
ree acres for $287. 
— Soaking wheat in brine is a pretty ef-| 
fectual method of destroying the smut. 

— Land at the head of Lake Superior has 
increased from $5 to $20 per acre in p:ice. 
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rmers §=Omnibus. | 








| milk in France, is only about 550 quarts to 
each milch cow. 

— A Shorthorn cow in Vergennes, Vt., 
recently dropped a calf that weighed 141 
pounds before sucking. 

— Mr. Caswell, of Erie Co., Ohio, raised 
about 2,900 bushels of wheat from 100 acres 
of land last year. 

— More wheat is said to have been sown 
in Central Ohio this year than last year, and 
the crop is now looking well. 

— There are now in the State of New 
York more than 600 cheese factories, using 
the milk of over 200,000 cows. 

— Georgia expects much of her peanut 
crop this year. Two counties alone are ex- 
| pected to produce 60,000 bushels. 

— The Germantown Telegraph says there 
were over 1,000 wagons loaded with hay at 
|the Philadelphia hay market, one day in 
October. 

— Somebody has calculated that the time 
|}and strength wasted in one year’s churning 
| would build a railroad across the continent. 

— A Cape Cod man expects in two years 
to raise a crop of six thousand bushels of 
cranberries on a bog of fifty acres which he 
is planting. 

— The price of grain in France continues 
to advance. The conclusion is that the har- 
vest has been less favorable than it was at 
first supposed. 

— In Knox Gounty, Tenn., corn is selling 
at 25 cents per bushel. Near railroads or 
navigable waters it is selling, in that section, 
for 50 cents per bushel. 

—JIn Canada most of their pork is fatted 
on peas, six bushels of which are equal to 
ten bushels of corn, and more can be grown 
from an acre than corn. 

— At London, Madison Co., Ohio, there 
have been cattle sales held regularly on the 
‘first Tuesday of each month, for more than 
ten years. These sales have generally been 
wel attended. 

—In Paris it was recently shown that 
duck rearing is nearly three times more profi- 
table than hen rearing. The in-ductive p 
cess of reasoning was in ascertaining 
the truth, hen-ce this result. 
ee The Western “ buffalo grass,” is creep- 
ing westward before civilization. It has 
disappeared entirely from Eastern Kansas 
and Nebraska. It follows the buffaloes. 
to the average, but in France the quality of 
the beet will make up for the deficiency, and 
the manufacturers of sugar anticipate a profi- 
table business. 

—The Horticulturist says that although 
animal manures are said to be injurious to 
evergreens, it has been recently proved that 
old, woll rotted barnyard manure may be 
applied to them with the best possible re- 
sults. 








Fo 


1 _aeneeof 


can be managed with the greatest pro 


every day’s telegram. 


manufactures. The latter hate a protection 


them the home market, but also artificial 
high prices, not materially affected by the 
prices that rule abroad, while the hundred 
millions of farm products have no protection 
or monoply in the market, but must take 
their chances in open competition with the 
similar products of the whole world; there- 
fore, the tariff makes the difference of income 
between these industries, of fifty million of 
dollars, unless there is an over production 
of the manufactured products, compelling 
their exportation. In this case they would 
have to take their chance in the market 
abroad, like farm products. This seldom 
happens at all in a new country, where over 
three-fourths of the whole people are far- 
mers, and consumers of the various products 
of manufactures. Now farmers can have, 


any more than of exporting ice to Norway. 


added. This makes the prices of the pro- 
ducts of manufactures in this country, often 
seventy-five per cent nigher thar in Europe, 
and explains why farm products are less 


hard labor, for more hours per day than profitable. There are only two agricultural Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


articles, wool and hides, which can be 


This goes far to answer the question why 


If the demand is 
great in the foreign market, prices rise; if 
crops in Europe are abundant, prices fall. 
Now behold the difference between a hun- 
dred million dollars in farmy products, and 
the same amount in the products of our 


of fifty million dollars, 6t only securing 30} 


exempts them from taxation, the farmer’s 
chance is a hard one. 

The want of the necessary capital and 
labor, is another c:use of farming being so 
unprofitable. This want of capital and labor 
must always exist, so long as the laws make 
other kinds of business more profitable than 
farming, and thus enable all other classes to 
pay more for capital and labor than the 
farmer can pay, and live in the present un- 
naturally depressed condition of his business. 
The farmer can never have capital sufficient 
for his business, under such circumstances; 
therefore, farming must be unprofitable. 
This unprofitable state of business must last, 
and all unjust public burdens must be borne 
by our farmers, until by a broader culture, 
and more education, they can acquire their 
share in the power of knowledge, so that 
they can have their share in making the 
liws. 

When our agricul'ural colleges shall have 


with the agricultural interest—then farmers 


H. C. M. 


PATENT FERTILIZERS. 





I 


somewhat limited in this direction, I have 


imported high priced stock in the Shanghai 
hen fever, and sold oth it and the purchaser 
at tabulous prices, for that, I think, does not | use ofa cultivator, or horse hoe, thus secur 


are eaten. 


I have since looked in vain for any reply | ¢ 


mitted to copy it. 


AYRSHIRE 





‘ALBERT.” 





This well known bull was imported by the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agri~ 
culture, and figured for Flint’s ““Miich Cows and Dairy Farming,” from which we are per- 
It giyes a good idea of the animal. 





~BRAHMA FOWLS. — 


given them educated men, full of sympathy | Editor Massachusetts Ploughman é 


I am going to attempt proving what I 


will have guides, advocates and legislators | honestly belicve myself, that Brahma fowls 
in their own ranks, and will have their share | are the best for the farmer. 
in the nature of things, no such market, or| of power in making the laws and ruling the | is generally right, and the superiority of the | thorough state of decomposition than would 
protection as other classes, by the means of/ country. Wuile they rely upon ether classes | Brahmas ‘s shown by the fact that through- 
a tariff, for the very good reason that a five | to make laws for them, they must work at|out New England the greater part of the| 


Public opinion 


hundred per cent protection to staple crops, | the short end of the yoke, and be very thank-| fowls have a little at least of that blood in| 
== would amount to nothing, because no sane | fui for the least tavors, and expect to find|their veins. Jf you go into any farmyard|the better plan, possessing even more 
In a late editorial of one of our leading | man would ever think of importing into the | farming a profitless business, compared with | where there is a mixed race of fowls, y 
agricultural journals, there is an attempt to| United States, corn, pork, lard, ete., ete.,| other more favored occupations. 


ou 


will find many of the hens with the feathered 
y : If the agricultural press, instead of per- | legs, speckled neck and stout figure of that| should be used per acre, and harrowed in 
" Phis explains the fact why the prices of farm | petually attempting to teach farmers how to | breed. 
The writer ascribes the unprofitableness of| products rule lower here than in Europe, | work better, would teach farmers how to 
farming to jarge farms, mismanagement, | while the products of other industries rule | yote better, and how to secure their equal | And when we go further we find that all the 
diffusiveness, want§cf calculation, and finally | much higher here than in England, not cnly rights, and give some little attention to the 


re & : : : : ° . a : r | thi i 
says “ there is no class in the community so/to the amount of the protection afforded bearing of the laws and institutions of the|from them or their descendants. We do/| this case, because we believe that the crop 
wasteful ® clase, as the farmers of New | higher, but the cost and charges of importa- country upon agriculture, perhaps farming |not speak of poultry breeders who h 
England.” This conclusion we believe to| tion, insurance, and the importer’s profits] would become a more profitable business. 


This is in itself a great consideration. 


ive 


come under the head of legitimate poultry 
raising. 
. raising crickens and selling them all at fair| considered the most profitable, although 
Some time since an article from a corres- prices. And your columns have recorded | this is a question that may not be conflu- 
mon im this, or any other community. What| directly benefitted by protection, except pendent appeared in your paper in relation |the two greatest feats ever performed by 
many other classes are able to, and do Fpena Protection age neethe eurptus products of |t? commercial manures, written for the 

for mere luxurious ostentation, in travelling, | Canada, which must be exported to Europe, | Purpose of drawing out the experience of 
in high living and style, and still “ grow rich,” | unless sold in the United States, but ‘hese| those who had used these fertilizers, pre 
would make wealthy the same number of products are but a drop in the bucket, and | Mising that this season of the year, so soon |; 
farmers with their superior economy, self| of no account in considering this question. | after the results of experiments were ob‘ained, 
denials and closer management. That farm-| Hence our farm products are sold in a| would be more favorable to a full and impar- 
ing is a hard business in New England, is| market where prices rule relatively low, | tial survey of the question, than at any other 
conceded, and the reasons which the writer| while other classes have an artificial ma: ket, time. 

assigns for it are superficial, exist equally | where prices rule very high, a monopoly, 


against all other kinds of business, do not/ unless destroyed by domestic competition. | Whatever, and although my experience is 
come within ten thousand miles of solving 


I take that to be, getting eggs, 


mortal hens; and they were Brahmas. 


For eating, the Brahmas cannot be beaten 


except by the Shanghais, but the difference 


s that the Shanghais eat and the Brahmas 
Their flesh is tender, and with 


very little teeding they attain a great size. | the best. 
Their eggs are large and there are always, bulky, its sap will be richer. 


Jlenty of them. Now, when eggs are fifty- 
ve cents per dozen, it pays to have a good 


supply. 


The Brah nas are quiet and stay-at-home 


wis. Ordinarily they will not ny over ur) 
) } } 


fit, for with the farmer, and they ‘would rerlize no | Sarayara fale, Rome ten or rere or With good cause they hate fowls who| 


| importance is Indian corn, and for its cultiva- 
|tion the soil should be well prepared, both 
in respect to pulverization and menuring. 

In applying manure, let it be borne in mind 
| that we are not growing corn for grain; but 
| that we desire a quick and early crop of 
) stalks, and therefore want manure in a more 


always be desirable in growing acrop of 
' “Tn . 
grain. The seed may be sown broadcast, 
}and this is perhaps the most usual practice, 
but putting it in with a drill is undoubtedly) 


advantages than drilling in wheat. If, how- 
| ever, it is decided tor good reasons, to sow 


| broadcast, from three to four bushels of seed 


with well decomposed manure, spread upou 
the surface. When the drill is used, the 
ground should be manured and harrewed 
previous to putting in the seed. We recom- 


greatest accounts of profitable stcck come} mend the surface application of manure in 


| which we are going to remove as early as we 
|} can grow it, will get more of its fertilizing 
properties than if ploughed in. Sow in 
This allows the 


| drills about two feet apart. 


ing the benefit of having the soil loosened 
and the weeds kept down. ‘The grosser 
kinds of corn, as the Ohio or Southern, are 


| sively settled. Quantity and quality do not 
|always go together. The sap of plants in- 

creases in richness about the time of fructifi- 
}cation, and we believe that kind of corn 
| which, while it possesses fair size, comes to 
| maturity the earliest, so that when we cut it 
| for soiling purposes, it will have more nearly 
|approached the period of fructificat‘on, is 
Although it may not be quite as 
Whether the 

quality is enough greater in the one case t 

outweigh the greater bulk in the other, is 
| the question for decision. 


Besides corn, rye, barley and oats, among | 


e vrei s, 22 efover, tamothy, millet, &c, 
= ° P : 
-~ grasses, are usually fed to soiled 


dy deeh fen bbe Sablect of seed to 


| h 


the reasons that on small farms, all kinds of | greater profits. Indeed, where the shrewdest | cart loads in the hill, or less of hog manure, fly over twenty foot fences and come | jand will permit, which is usually between 


on account of the expense; hence, through-| spent their fortunes, acquired in other pur- For some reason it is useless trying to ing up corn, or to peck the strawberries and | 
out the West, for this reason, small farmers | suits, and failed, or given up in dispair of obtain even a medium crop without this melons,or to scratch flower beds to pieces. 

are selling cut, and real estate concentrating | ever being able to make money by farming, manuring in the hill, exceptions of course. 
into fewer hands. The trouble is not in| because in the harder business they could| My meadows being mostly plough land, and) points of this fowl and given my reasons 


water wheel and no water. 


If what we have said is about correct, | regulating their business. Superior natural | answer the purpose of barnyard manure in 


pretty accurately determined by the laws 


be obtained at a reasonable cost, that would 


ot having sufficient manures to apply to why I consider it the best fowl for any o7 


I have thus briefly mentioned some good 
ie, 


BRAHMA. 








other reason than those stated must exist,| powers, or business capacity, never created the hill for corn, that which would otherwise 
deeper and more intricate, to accourt for|or sustained a political or monied aristo-| be used for the purpose could be employed 


the momentous fact that farming is 
New England, a business in which young 


for other business, will not engage, neither 
do their purents really desire them to’do it. 
There is no reason in the nature of things, 
why a business, which is the very founda- 
tion of all others, should not pay. If it 
does not, the cause must be artificial in the 
main, and we must look to the laws for an 
explanation of its unnatural condition. 

In the first place, farming is an anomalous 
business, which those engaged in it, cannot 
control, however great their business capacity 
and talents. No occupation can be reliably 
profitable, where the agents upon which its 
execution and success depend, are always 
and absolutely beyond the control and 
guidance of the principals. 

What would be the success in manufac- 
turing, if when, with the greatest care and 
skill, millions of products, partially made, 
half of them at least, must be destroyed by 
some irresistible power? What in mason- 
ry, if when the walls of a structure were 
partially well completed, they must be 
thrown down? Or what in navigation, if 
the ship well built, would at times refuse to 
obey her rudder? These cases would seem 
very like what the farmer constantly ex- 
periences from the effects of drouth and 
floods, frost and insects, blights, etc. The 
potato rot and the failure of other crops, 
have affected farm profits this season, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. No foresight, 
skill or capacity, could have prevented this. 
The failure of fruit, the past few years, has 
made many a farmer comparatively poor. 
While in the best seasons, not more than 
one-half of the crops can by any human 
effort be made good. What other business 
is like farming in this respect? What 
other business so completely beyond the 
absolute control of those engaged in it? 
This accounts for unavoidable losses, which 
make much of a farmer’s labor profitless, 
while the salability and prices of his pro- 
ducts, like all other commodities, vary with 
the financial condition of the country, and 
rise and fall as prosperity or adversity char- 
acterize the business of the country; while 
the farmer also has his equal share of bad 
debts, depreciation of property, losses by 
fire, etc. Such annual losses as agriculture 
sustains from the above uncontrollable 
causes, would ruin any other department 
of business, but they are borne by formers, 
solely by the means of their superior 
economy andjunparalleled self denials. 

The second reason why farming is un- 
profitable, 1s that the United States is 
emphatically a great agricultural nation, all 
of three-fourths of the population are agri- 
culturists ; therefore, farm products are so 
superabundant, that the home market is 
always glutted, compelling an annual expor- 
tation to the amount of over one hundred 
million dollars per annum, in order to find 
& market and consumers; therefore, the 
price of staple farm products is always kept 
down to such rates as rule in the wide 
market of the world; hence the price of 
breadstuffs, pork, lard, ete., are affected by 








com-| cracy, but unequal laws, establishing special | for some other, and help make up the defi- 
| paratively the least profitable business in| privileges and monopolies. It is not the ciency sought for. 


want of capacity of any kind, that makes the 


| men who have education and capacity enough | slave, but the want of rights. You can read | ent kinds of mature on corn, which resulted 


his condition and the profits of his labor to 
him, in the laws. Show us the laws which 
regulate different necessary industries, 
we will tell you the rank and profits of each, 
for men are essentially the same, naturally, 


it is because they are forced to somehow. 

The third reason is found in the truthful 
old saying, “ the lawyer pleads for all, the 
doctor physics all, the minister prays for 
all, the politician cheats all, and the 
farmer pays for all,’ orin other words, 
in unequal taxation and unjust laws. 
All the farmer possesses is visible to the 
eye of the assessor, and its value known, 
while other classes in many ways dodge 
the assessor. The laws of taxation are 
positively unjust to the farmer and often 
not only subject him to a tax for what 
he owns, but ectually for the majority 
of his debts, or what he owes, while thous- 
ands of millions, the property of the rich, 
are actually exempt from taxation by law, 
while as many more millions are permitted 
to escape taxation. This state of things 
unjustly doubles the taxes of the farmer, and 
prevents his making money as fast as others. 
An exemption from taxes, a special per- 
centage or protection, to the amount of $50 
per annum, in half an ordinary life time, 
would amount to a small fortune in the 
country. While an unjust tax of this 
amount would cause most farmers to die in 
poverty, who otherwise would have lived 
and died in comfortable circumstances, 

Now the farmers of New England owe 
more than one hundred millions on mort- 
gages, and are taxed for this immense debt, 
often when they do not own one dollar’s 
worth of property. 

Suppose an enterprising young farmer 
buys a farm on credit tor ten thous-nd dol- 
lars, and mortgages the farm for tne security 
of the payment, and has only $1000 in cash, 
with which he stocks the farm, ete. Now 
what is this young man actually worth? 
Why, exactly $1000. For what must he be 
taxed? Just $11,000—less his farming 
tools, say about $500. Now this unjust tax, 
in half a life time, would make the difference 
to a farmer of a decent country fortune, and 
between profit and no profit very often. 
Yet this injustice is common. This young 





farmer, who is worth but $1000, is taxed for 
$10,500, while the capitalist with half a mil- 
lion in government bonds, is absolutely 
exempt from taxation, and is also allowed 
by law to offset his $50,000 in debts, if he 
owes so much, against $50,000 which he has 
at interest, and thus, though worth half a 
million of dollars, escapes taxation entirely. 
Is it a wonder then that farming is a hard 
business, and that other pursuits are far 
more profitable ; that $4 invested in agricul- 
ture are only equal to one dollar im manu- 
factures? While the farmer is obliged to 
pay all, he can’t be expected to hoard all— 
but give him an equal chance, and farming 
will pay as well as any other business; but 
so long as government protects other classes, 


In 1866 I tried an experiment with differ- 


as follows, there being two rows in a plot: 
Plot No. 1—No manure, two and one- 


80, soft. 
Plot No. 2—Lodi Company’s Poudrette, 


fourth sound. 
Plot No. 3—Rotted barnyard manure, 
four and one-half baskets, one-half sound. 


three-fourths sound. 
Plot No. 5—Bradley’s X L Superphos- 
the lot. 

The above ground was heavily manured 
on the surface, but it was a very poor season 
for corn, which will account in part, for the 
unsour.dness of the crop. 

From this experiment I found the pou- 
drette was of very little value, as also did 
others, and nowise fit for the purpose. I sup- 
pose its effects may be far different in other 
places. The phosphate was quite satisfac- 
tory, going considerably ahead of barnyard 
manure, as regards quantity and quality of 
the crop, and equal to hog manure, for 
which we there was nothing 
superior. 

In 1867 I used it to a greater extent, as 
also did several others in the vicinity, and 
it has proved itself thus fac a superior fer- 
tilizer. Ithink where I used hog manure 
this year, the corn was a little ahead of that 
with phosphate in quantity, but not in qual- 
ity. Ihave many times noticed a field by 
the roadside in passing, where part was 
planted with hog manure in the hill, and 
part with phesphate, and the last was 
altogether the best. It also gives potatoes 
an early and vigorous growth. I had some 
planted with a tablespoonful in the hill, and 
they were large enough to hoe and were 
hoed, when others planted by the side of 
them, and alike in all other respects, were 
just coming up. Fralso used it in the garden, 
and think it is fully as valuable here as in 
the field. The labor of planting corn with 
phosphate, or similar substances in the hills, 
is not one-half of that with barnyard 
manure. I have used only that of Bradley’s 
manufacture, but presume other brands may 
possess equal merit. Ifthe manufacturers of 
these fer.ilizers will keep them fully up to 
their present standard, in point of excellence, 
they will confer a favor upon the farming 
community. In conclusion I would say to 
farmers, make all the manure you can at 
home, and then if you have not sufficient 
for the demands of your farms, give some 
of the phosphate that has a well earned rep- 
utation a fair trial, and I think you, like 
myself, will not be disappointed in the 
results. E. R. Tow Le. 

West Berkshire, Vt. 


supposcd 








—The quality of the flour and wheat 
which is shipped to foreign ports is said to 
be superior to any ever exported, and will, 
of course, add to the reputation of and de- 
mand for American breadstuffs. 








Miscellaneous. 


SOILING OF CATTLE. 


With the increasing price of land near 





our large towns, and the demand for milk 
by their growth in population, the subject of 
“soiling” is receiving considerable atten- 
and | fourth baskets of ears of corn, all or nearly | tion. By soiling, is meant the keeping up 
of cattle during the usual pasturing season 
in barns, or yards, and the feeding of them 
on green tood, which has been specially cut 
in all occupations, and if they differ much, three and one-fourth bas.ets, about one-| for them, instead of turning them into the 
fields to gather their own food. 


What are the advantages possessed by 


soiling, over pasturing? Without stopping 
to discuss exceptional and extreme cases, 
Plot No. 4—Hog manure, five baskets;/ as in wild and rocky regions where land is 
cheap, and tue expense of cultivation and 
cutting would be great, we will quote from 
: ' Jan essay on the subject by Josiah Quincy, 
phate of Lime, five baskets, the soundest of| »), enumerates the principal advantages as 


follows: 


1. The saving of land. 

2. The saving of fences. 

3. The economizing of food. 

4. The better condition and greater com- 


fort of the cattle. 


5. The greater product of milk. 
6. The attainment of a greater quantity of 
manure, of improved quality. 
Mr. Quincy says: 
“ One acre soiled will produce as much as 
three acres pastured. This is enough, 
although some European writers assert the 
benefit is equal to one to seven. pe 
As to fencing, it renders all interior 
fences useless, and enables the plough to 
pass through any length of land without 
turning, saving waste of headlancs,&c. 
As to economy of food, cattle will eat in 
the stall what they will reject in the field, 
where they tread down and waste.” 
In addition to what Mr. Quincy says on 
this point, we would mention the advantage 
of regular feeding. Notwithstanding Nature 


is an excellent guide, we know that cattle 


often overfeed themselves in the field. We 


have seen many cases of bloating which re- 
sulted from the effects of cattle feeding on 


the luxuriant clover. They get heated in the 
sun, and when they find a spring they often 
drink more than is proper. 


adds: 
“ A 
keeping milch cows 


die, or one miscarry, in conseque 
ragtice, my experience j 
~o eller to theirs.” 

As to the 1 ° 
by soiling, who have tried it agree be 
saying, that ti ey believe it to be so, an hw 
to the subject of manure, that the qu 
tity is greatly increased, does not 
a doubt. : 

The —_ 4~* 
cattle to be ke 
This must be decided by the 
according to circumstances. 
veniences and room are 
plan of letting 


n here arises, how are the 


farmer himself, 


: : h. 
me ; allowing the circumstances of weat 

= time of day, oding 

treatment of t 

best. Let 


items of advantage 
mass of arguments 
In 





grown for the feeding of the cattle, first 


Then, when the 
flies trouble them, they will stand under a 
shade tree, or along the fences, and spend 
the time in fighting i: sects, and will really 
half starve themselves, or at least will’ not 
eat as much as they oughtto. Mr. Quincy 


popular objection to this mode of 
is, that want of exercise 
must affect injuriously the health of the ani- 
mal. To this European writers, some of 
whom have kept, in x ow way, — > 
r one sick, 0 
reply that they never a os 


more than ten years’ pursuance of the same 
ustifies me in unit- 


an of milk being increased 


admit of 


barnyard, or stable? 


When the con- 
sufficient, a ee 
them gt out for exercise, ap 

keeping them up when flies are trouble- 


&c., to govern the 


animals, will be found the 
the feeding be regular, and see 


be 
io 


oats at the rate of four busheis to the acre. 

2. About the 20th of the same month, sow 
either oats or barley, at -the same rate per 
acre. 

3. Early in May sow, in like manner, 
either of the above grains. 

4. Between the 10th and 15th of May, 
sow Indian corn, (the flat southern being 


SELECTING OOWS. 

“A Vermonter” gives the following as 
his rules for selecting a cow: 

“ First I get a broadside view of the ani- 
mal, ata distance of about two rods, as I 
have noticed for years that there was a great 
similarity in the general proportions of all 
first class milkers, being very small in girth 
just back ot their forward legs, as compared 
with the girth just forward of their hips. I 
have never known a first rate milker, of any 
b eed, not thus proportioned; so that if this 
form is wanting in an animal I have recom- 
mended to me, | do not care to look at her 
more, unless J] want a breeder for some 
other purpose than the dairy. For breeding 
oxen I should want a cow of reverse propor- 
tions, i. e., larger girth forward. 

I next feel the size of the “ milk veins,” 
and trace them to their entrance into the 
chest, which, ia superior cows, are large, 
admitting the ball of the larger finger; if 
divided, or subdivided, as is sometimes the 
case, I judge of the size of each orifice, as 
I care less for the size of the vein itselt, than 
the orifice. Next, L examine, by sight and 
touch, the udder or bag, which must be 
capacious in order to hold much milk, with 
teats wide apart and free from large seed, 
warts or sores of any kind; I then inquire 
how long she goes dry before calving, as I 
don’t want a family cow to give milk less 
than forty-six weeks out of every fifty-two; 
aiso as to the quality of the milk; and to 
close, I milk her with my own hands.” 

HOW TO KEEP CATTLE ON THIRTY ACRES 
OF LAND 


One of the most interesting*papers in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England is that in which the Rev. J. L. 
Brereton relates his experience in the use of 
{tomes food upon about thirty acres of 
grass land, the extent of his glebe. On this 
small plot about £1,500 worth of stock has 
been kept by a purchase of food and manure 
to the amount of nearly £500, and the result 
is a profit o: about £100, besides manure, 
“worth about £200.” The following are 
Mr. Brereton’s conclusions on the question 
of feeding cattle on b ught food: 1. That 
it is quite possible to feed animals on pur- 
chased food a.one. 2. That a mixture of 
the common grains and pulse, e. g., linseed, 
peas, beans, wheat, etc., may be made for 
£10 per ton, wh'ch will fatten any animal. 
3. That the addition of seasoniag (aniseed 








and fenugreek are those that I have used 
for five years,) at an additional cost of £1 
per ton, appears to pay well in the added 
relish and the improved condition of the 
animals. 4. l'hat doubling the quantity of 


linseed, though raising the price, probably 
gives quite a proportionate increase to the 
value of the mixture. 5. Tha‘ by the use of 
this meal the farmer may fearlessly increase 
his stock without adding to his acres; and 
yet, by that increase of 


ot 





stock, greatly in- 


crease the productiveness of his farm. This 
considerasion both suggested and repl'ed to 
| the foliowing exclamation of a neighboring 
| farmer: “ Mr. Brereton, if you're Golng 
jali this on thirty acres, I’m thi iking what's 


| to become of the landlords.” 6. That the 


, | ttreatufeas prupes acoy Medea “twemane!) woerme | et bao 
1. A+ early in April as the state of a 


purifier of the land, and seems to allow of a 
closer herding of stock than might be other- 


| labor saving machines cannot be employed | of them have done this, they have either|and by so doing generally get good corn.| into the sown fields to devastate by pull- | the 5th and 10th, on properly prepared land, | wise sif.. 7. That sheep may be folded on 


grass with great advantage, if some shelter 
and dry treading are provided in adjacent 
yards during excessively wet weather; but 
the bullocks a: d horses do best in yards and 
sheds, the grass grown a'ter the fold being 
cut by the scythe and carried to them. 


a me 


TO FRESHEN RANCID BUTTER. 





the best) in dri ls, three bushels to the acre. 

5. About the 25th of May, sow corn again 
in like proportions. 

6. About the 5th of June, repeat the sow- 
ing of corn. 

7. After the above mentioned sowing, 
barley should be sown on the 15th and 25th 
of June and early in July; barley being the 
best qualified to resist the early frosts. 

The first sown will be in a state to be used 
about the first of July, until which time, 
grass cut and brought to the stable, is the 
reliance.” 

These directions, of course, refer to the 
latitude of Boston; near which city Mr. 
Quincy’s farm was located. 

As soon as the first sowing is fed, Mr. 
Quincy recommends that the land be well 
manured and ploughed, and again sowed 
with seed, pursuing this practice with all 
the land from which fodder has been remov- 
ed in time for a new crop to be grown, which 
| can only be in cases of early sowing. 

As to the quantity of land to be cultivat- 
ed, Mr. Quincy says, that a square rod of 
rich loam in grass, oats, barley, or Indian 
corn, is enough to support one’cow a day, 
if cut and fed to her in the barn. But his 
practice has been, to cultivate one and a halt 
square rods for each head, as the season 
may not be favorable. If there should be 
a greater growth than is consumed in the 
green state, it would rot be lost, as it may 
be cured for winter use. 


HOUSATONIO AGRIOULTURAL 80- 
OIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society was 
held in the Town Hall at Great Barrington on 
Tuesday of last week. A full attendance 
attested the interest felt in this society by 
its large and increasing number of membcrs. 
If the editors of the Springfield Republican 
could have been present they would except 
the Housatonic from the list of the agricul- 
tural societies that they pronounce in their 
decadence. “ There is life in the old dog 
yet,” and the Republican need not prepare 
an obituary for the Housatonic Society so 
long as the members show the zeal they 
manifested at their recent annual mevting. 

The fo lowing is the list of officers chosen : 

M. S. Bidwell, of Monterey, President. 

P. A. Russell, of Great Barrington, Ralph 
Little, of Sheffield, Vice Presidents. 

Justin Dewey, of Great Barrington, Treas. 

H. T. Robbins, of Great Barrington, Sec. 

The committees and the premiums for the 
next year, previously made out by the Exec 
utive Committee were announced and ac- 
cepted. The subject of State aid to our 
agricultural societies was thorough venti- 
lated, and a vote finally passed that the 
Executive Committee make out tre regu.a- 
tions for the award of oP in a manner 
which they may think most conducive to 
the interest of agriculture and without refer- 
ence to the bounty from the State. A 
scholarship was established, without a dis- 
senting voice, in the Agricultural College at 
Amherst. ‘There is an esprit de corps in 
the Housatonic Society which augurs well 
for its future, and we predict for it a long 
and honorable career. 


b 











THE WORD WITHOUT THE BLOW. 


“I remember,” says a writer, “when ® 
boy, how one of our neighbors always ex- 
cited wonder, by his manner of driving 
oxen. ‘There was none of the loud shouting 
and hallooing, the flourishing and cracking 
of whips, that I was accustomed to ~ 
others; but he walked quietly by their side, 
or rode in his seat, never — his voice 
above his ugual tone, never ! 
second time; but whether he wished them 
to advance or stop, turn to the right hand 
or the left, he gave the appropriate word as 
or me; and what 





P* | sandy and gravelly syils, 


hor | the 


Here is a fact worth a year’s subscription 
toapaper: “To a pint of water add thirty 
drops (about half 1 teaspoonful) of liquid 
chloride of lime. Washin this two anda 
half pounds of rancid butter. When every 
particle of the butter has come in contact 
with the water, let it stand an hour or two; 
then wash the butter well again in pure 
waer. The butter is then left without any 
odor, and has the sweetness of fresh butter. 
These preparations of lime have nothing 
injurious in them.”—Zz. 








ate ccaieiaeniinnein 
FALL DRESSING MEADOWS. 

A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer 
makes some sensible remarks on the man- 
agem*nt of meadow lands. ‘These need not 
be broken up and cultivated for re-seeding, 
but may be kept up by proper treatment for 
a long series of years. Sections of meadow 
which, on being mowed, show signs of 
exhaustion, should be thorovghly harrowed 
in the fall, re-seeded, and liberally supplied 
with well rotted manure. ‘The other por- 
tions should receive a good top dressing of 
the same material, which will keep them in 
good heart for an indefinite period. 





ESS. 
FEED RACKS. 
Never feed your cattle in the yard without 
a“ rack.” Economy rightly enough shrugs 
her shoulders at so slovenly a practice. The 
actual loss to the farmer from this waste is 
equal to the cost of half a dozen racks and 
the expense of keeping them in compiete 
repaire for years. Any farmer who has an 
axe, saw and auger, can make one. 





Horticulture. 
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LARGE CLUSTER OF GRAPES. 





Mr. Fowler, gardener to the Earl of Stair, 
Castle Kennedy, produced at a recent show 
in Gleszgow, the most extraordinary bunch 
of grapes, for size and weight, that has been 
exhibited in modern times. It all but 
rivalled the famous bunch of Speechly at 
Welbeck. It weighed seventeen pounds 
two and one-half ounces, alid was of the 
White Nice variety. The same grower had 
enormous Black Alicante, with berries the 
size of Victoria Hamburgh, and bunches 
compact and pyramidal to a fault. Treb- 
biano, too, was the largest and best formed 
bunch of the kind probably ever exhibited. 
Mr. Fowler also produced a bunch of the 
Duchess of Buccleuch variety, much larger 
both in cluster and berry, than any of this 
variety before exh.bited. The size of bunch 
which Mr. Fowler induces in all the sorts 
under his cultural care, is something ‘won- 
derful, and if he dees not at all times show 
them quite up to the finishing stroke in 
point of color, it need not be wondered at. 
—Florist, London. 


23 
CURRANT CUTTINGS. 


At a late meeting of the New York Far- 
mers’ Club, Mr. Quinn gave the following 
directions for managing currant cuttings. 
Currant wood can be turred into a plant the 
year it is grown by setting any time from 
August to November. 1 would make & 
square, clean cut, have the ground meliow, 
that the young rootlets may meet with no 
obstructions, ana then push the dirt closel 
around the bottom of the cutting. The fall 
is decidedly the best time to commence 
operations, because in so doing, one gets a 
two years’ growth in one. If it is very dry, 
some mulching will be required, but gener- 
ally, at this season, the ground is warmer 
than the atmosphere, and ninety-eight per 
cent should live. 


THE DELAWARE GRAPE. 


We have seen this grape, grown on clay 
shale land well manured, ripen or rather 
color its fruit as early as the Hartford. On 
while one or more 
berries have colored early, the main part of 
the bunch has not matured any ealier than 

Concord.— Horticulturist 











